The Netherlands Campaign       [1794-1795
Waal, where he seems to have been left entirely to his own
devices with no instructions, and in complete ignorance of
what was happening anywhere else. " We had letters from
England/* he stated in speaking of this period, " and I declare
that those letters told us more of what was passing at head-
quarters than we learned from the headquarters themselves/'x
Life at this post seems to have been somewhat strenuous
according to Colonel Wesley's description.
At present the French keep us in a perpetual state of alarm, [he wrote
on December 20th] we turn out once, sometimes twice, every night;
the officers and men are harassed to death, and if we are not relieved, I
believe there will be very few of the latter remaining shordy. I have
not had my clothes off my back for a long time, and generally spend the
greatest part of the night upon the bank of the river, notwithstanding
which I have entirely got rid of that disorder which was near killing me
at the close of the summer campaign. Although the French annoy us
much at night, they are very entertaining during the daytime; they are
perpetually chattering with our officers and soldiers, and dance the
carmagnol upon the opposite bank whenever we desire them; but occa-
sionally the spectators on our side are interrupted in the middle of the
dance by a cannon-ball from theirs.2
In January, Colonel Wesley was relieved from his post on
the Waal, and took his place in command of the rearguard.
The rest of the campaign resolved itself into a retreat across
Holland, through the rigors of a winter of unusual severity.
It was a melancholy affair altogether, with none of the
elation of victory to inspire the troops to rise above the
terrible hardships they were called upon to endure.
The very elements, too, were against them, and the rivers
which should have checked the French advance froze, so that
the enemy was ever at their heels.
It came to an end at last, however, as all things must, and
spring saw the weary British army (or what was left of it)
at Bremen, from whence, as soon as the ice broke up, it
embarked for England.
1 Stanhope, p. 182.               2 Supp. Despatches, Vol XIII, p. 2.
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